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Foreword 


This  pamphlet  attempts  to  answer  questions  which  are  frequently 
asked  about  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  United  Nations  actions  against 
these  policies. 

In  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  condemned  the  policies  of  apartheid  and  has  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  information  concerning  these  policies. 
This  pamphlet,  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Public 
Information,  is  in  response  to  this  request. 

The  facts,  figures  and  quotations  contained  in  these  pages  are 
drawn  primarily  from  the  official  United  Nations  documents 
listed  with  other  references  in  the  annex. 
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What  is  apartheid ? 

Apartheid,  which  means  separateness,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa  to  its  system  of  racial  segregation.  This  system 
enables  the  Whites,  who  comprise  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population, 
to  retain  virtual  control  of  the  Republic’s  affairs. 

Under  apartheid,  the  freedom  of  movement  and  the  political  and 
socio-economic  rights  of  non-Whites  are  sharply  curtailed.  Most  of  the 
land,  including  the  major  mineral  areas,  is  set  aside  for  the  white 
minority  and  Africans  are  set  apart  on  reserves. 

The  Whites  have  followed  a  policy  of  racial  segregation  since  the 
Dutch-speaking  Afrikaaners  and  the  English-speaking  elements  joined 
to  form  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  the  Act  of  1909.  In  1948, 
apartheid  became  an  official  State  policy  when  the  National  Party  took 
power. 
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Why  was  this  policy  instituted? 

“The  official  statements  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  Party  suggest 
that  the  driving  force  behind  apartheid  is  the  discredited  concept  of 
the  superiority  of  the  white  race”,  states  a  draft  of  a  special  study 
prepared  in  1968  for  the  United  Nations  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities.  (1)  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Afrikaaners  used  the  Bible  in  an  attempt  to  justify  this 
concept  of  superiority.  Accordingly,  the  Bantu  tribes  were  considered 
descendants  of  Canaan  and,  therefore,  predestined  to  be  servants :  “And 
Noah  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren” 
(Genesis) .  Today,  most  Afrikaaners  no  longer  adhere  to  this  view. 

The  leaders  of  the  South  African  governing  party  have  argued  that 
since  “historical  circumstances  brought  the  white  people  into  contact 
with  non-white  races  which  are  at  a  less  developed  stage  of  civilization”, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Whites  to  protect  and  defend  Western  civilization. 

They  argue  that  races  must  be  separated  and  points  of  contact 
minimized  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  and  to  perpetuate  white  control 
and  domination.  (1) 

Former  Prime  Minister  Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd  said  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  25  January  1963,  “Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  nothing  else  than  this:  we  want  to  keep  South  Africa  White  .  .  . 
‘Keeping  it  White’  can  only  mean  one  thing,  namely,  White  domination, 
not  ‘leadership’ ,  not  ‘guidance’ ,  but  ‘control’,  ‘supremacy’  ”.  (2) 

In  brief,  how  is  apartheid  implemented  and 
how  are  non-Whites  affected  by  it? 

A  1967  report  submitted  by  a  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  states  that  two  measures  form  the 
“cornerstone”  of  apartheid:  the  classification  of  the  population  into 
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races  and  the  geographical  segregation  of  these  races.  For  example,  the 
races  live  in  separate  districts  and  travel  in  different  buses  and  trains. 
They  attend  different  schools,  churches,  restaurants,  cinemas,  beaches, 
clubs  and  sporting  events.  They  walk  through  separate  doorways,  sit  on 
separate  park  benches  and  frequent  separate  telephone  booths  and  taxi 
stands.  They  go  to  separate  hospitals  and  are  buried  in  different  grave¬ 
yards.  There  are  even  different  hours  for  non-Whites  at  zoos,  art 
galleries,  museums  and  public  gardens.  Sexual  relations  between  White 
and  non-White  are  rigorously  prohibited  and  brutally  punished. 

Further,  the  Special  Rapporteur  notes  that  the  Government  has 
denied  non-white  representation  in  Parliament  and  has  severely  re¬ 
stricted  political  opposition.  It  has  ousted  thousands  of  Africans  from 
their  urban  homes  and  sent  them  to  live  in  distant  reserves,  and  has 
proclaimed  “ghettos”  for  the  occupation  of  people  of  mixed  descent  and 
those  of  Asian  origin.  Non-white  leaders  have  been  restricted  or  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  thousands  have  been  arrested  and  convicted  under  harsh 
apartheid  laws.  Non-Whites  are  also  excluded  from  many  kinds  of 
employment  and  are  largely  limited  to  low-paying  menial  occupations. 
For  instance,  servants  are  available  for  wages  of  five  to  six  cents  an 
hour  and  mine  workers  may  be  hired  for  less  than  ten  cents  an  hour. 
The  races  are  also  educated  separately  and  differently  “in  accordance 
with  their  opportunities  in  life,  according  to  the  sphere  in  which  they 
live”.  (3) 

What  opinion  does  the  United  Nations  have  of  apartheid ? 

The  General  Assembly  has  described  policies  based  on  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  racial  superiority  as  “reprehensible  and  repugnant  to  human 
dignity” ;  declared  that  “racial  discrimination  and  apartheid  are  denials 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  of  justice  and  are 
offences  against  human  dignity”;  recognized  that  “racial  discrimination 
and  apartheid  .  .  .  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  economic  and 
social  development  and  are  obstacles  to  international  co-operation  and 
peace” ;  and  expressed  the  view  that  “perseverance  in  such  discrimina¬ 
tory  policies  is  inconsistent  .  .  .  with  the  forces  of  progress  and  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  implementing  the  ideals  of  equality,  freedom 
and  justice”.  Recently,  in  a  number  of  resolutions,  the  Assembly  con¬ 
demned  apartheid  as  a  “crime  against  humanity”.  The  Security  Council 
has  described  the  policies  of  apartheid  as  “abhorrent  to  the  conscience 
of  mankind”.  (3) 

Participants  at  the  International  Seminar  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  held  in  1968  at  New  Delhi,  India,  con¬ 
cluded  that  “policies  of  apartheid  involved  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  and  gross  offences  against  civilized  standards  of  conduct”.  (4)  A 
report  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization  (UNESCO)  states  that  apartheid  is  “not  only  an  inadmissible 
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answer  to  racial  and  group  conflict,  but  in  itself  the  major  cause  of  such 
conflict”.  (5) 

United  Nations  Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  has  deplored  the  wide¬ 
spread  violations  of  human  rights  in  South  Africa  and  expressed  the 
view  that  “the  continuing  enforcement  by  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  policies  of  apartheid,  including  recent  attempts  to  extend 
the  philosophy  of  racial  discrimination  and  segregation  to  neighbouring 
territories,  has  given  rise  to  a  loss  of  faith  in  many  quarters  in  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  evolution  towards  a  society  based  on  justice  and 
equality”.  (4) 

How  does  the  South  African  Government  classify  races? 

Every  person  in  South  Africa  is  classified  by  race  and  is  entered  into 
the  population  register  according  to  this  classification.  Traditionally, 
the  four  principal  “racial”  groups  have  been:  “Whites”,  denoting  per¬ 
sons  of  European  descent;  “Bantus”,  denoting  members  of  “any  aborig¬ 
inal  race  or  tribe  of  Africa”;  “Asians”,  meaning  people  of  Asian 
(mainly  Indian  and  Pakistani)  origin;  and  “Coloureds”,  who  are 
mainly  people  of  mixed  descent,  but  who  also  include  special  groups, 
such  as  the  Cape  Malays. 

The  1967  mid-year  estimate  of  the  population,  by  ethnic  composition, 
was : 

Bantu  12,750,000 

White  3,563,000 

Coloured  1,859,000 

Asian  561,000 

18,733,000 

According  to  the  Population  Registration  Act  of  1950,  every  person 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  must  carry  a  racial  identity  card  which  he  must 
produce  on  request.  Furthermore,  the  Bantu  (Abolition  of  Passes  and 
Co-ordination  of  Documents)  Act  of  1952,  as  amended,  stipulates  that 
every  African  over  the  age  of  sixteen  must  be  issued  with  a  “reference 
book” — a  document  of  about  ninety  pages  which  contains  his  identity 
card,  finger-prints,  photograph,  a  record  of  his  contract  of  employment 
and  the  monthly  signature  of  his  employer,  tax  receipts  and  permits  to 
be  in  an  area,  to  seek  work  or  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  or 
taking  up  employment.  An  African  is  guilty  of  an  offence  if  he  is  not 
in  possession  of  his  reference  book  or  if  it  is  not  in  order. 

A  person’s  racial  classification  is  of  the  utmost  significance  since  it 
determines  the  extent  of  his  rights  and  freedoms.  For  a  non-White  it 
decides  “where  he  may  live,  how  he  may  live,  what  work  he  may  do, 
what  sort  of  education  he  will  receive,  what  political  rights  he  will  have, 
if  any,  whom  he  may  marry,  the  extent  of  the  social,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  open  to  him  and  generally  the  extent  of  his 
freedom  of  action  and  movement”.  (3) 
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Racial  classification  can  lead  to  great  distress.  A  recent  United  Na¬ 
tions  report  cites  the  case  of  Sandra  Laing,  an  eleven-year-old  school¬ 
girl  who  was  reclassified  in  1966  from  “White”  to  “Coloured”  after 
there  were  complaints  that  she  was  a  genetic  “throwback”  showing  cer¬ 
tain  African  features  even  though  her  parents  and  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  were  White.  Her  parents  were  told  she  could  no  longer  stay  in 
the  all-white  school.  Under  apartheid  laws,  she  could  not  remain  with 
her  family  unless  she  was  registered  as  a  servant.  The  father  reported 
that  his  wife  was  so  distressed  she  “often  threatened  to  take  her  life 
and  to  take  our  daughter  with  her”.  The  case  was  reported  in  the  world 
press  and,  after  appeals,  Sandra  Laing  was  reclassified  “White”  in 
July  1967.  The  girl  was  finally  admitted  to  an  undisclosed  white  convent 
after  losing  two  years  of  schooling.  (6) 


How  does  the  Government  physically  separate  the  races? 

Segregation  of  the  races  is  carried  out  by  dividing  the  entire  country 
into  a  European  area  and  African  reserves,  and  by  segregating  people 
in  the  European  area  into  so-called  “group  areas”. 

The  African  reserves  constitute  only  13  per  cent  of  the  area  of  South 
Africa,  although  the  African  population  outnumbers  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  by  nearly  four  to  one.  The  reserves  currently  comprise  eight  “na¬ 
tional”  units  or  “Bantustans”,  which  contain  few  industries  and  no 
important  sources  of  employment.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  soil,  upon 
which  most  Africans  depend  for  their  livelihood,  is  said  to  be  eroded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  area  includes  all  the  large  cities,  the  sea¬ 
ports,  the  airfields  and  the  gold  and  diamond  mines. 

The  division  of  South  Africa  into  African  and  white  areas  is  the 
geographical  basis  for  the  Government’s  policy  of  “separate  develop¬ 
ment”  of  the  various  ethnic  groups.  Accordingly,  every  African  will 
have  his  “national  home”  in  one  of  the  “Bantustans”,  even  though  he 
may  have  lived  his  whole  life  elsewhere.  Less  than  half  of  the  African 
population  now  live  in  these  “homelands”;  according  to  the  1960  census, 
Africans  constituted  a  majority  of  the  population  in  the  “European 
area”. 

The  Government’s  policy  of  geographical  segregation  was  further 
implemented  by  important  legislation,  the  Group  Areas  Act,  originally 
passed  in  1950  and  re-enacted  with  amendments  in  1966.  Its  purpose  is 
to  reserve  specific  areas  outside  the  African  reserves  for  exclusive 
occupancy  and  ownership  by  a  single  racial  group  and  thus  enforce 
segregation  especially  in  urban  areas.  By  February  1968,  a  total  of 
1,073  “group  areas”  had  been  proclaimed. 

Under  the  Bantu  (Urban  Areas)  Consolidation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  Africans  in  or  about  towns  may  be  required  to  live  in  a 
designated  location,  such  as  a  Bantu  village  or  hostel.  Moreover,  the 
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Bantu  Administration  Act  of  1927,  as  amended,  empowers  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  remove  individuals  or  tribes  from  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  send  them  to  a  locale  specified  by  him,  for  a  period  that  may 
be  indefinite.  (3) 


How  are  the  laws  restricting  residence  applied? 

Since  the  different  racial  groups  have  lived  interspersed  throughout 
South  Africa  in  a  pattern  which  has  existed  for  generations,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  “native  reserve”  and  “group  areas”  legislation  has  brought 
about  the  forced  uprooting  of  many  thousands  of  people,  sometimes 
under  conditions  of  extreme  hardship.  In  June  1968,  official  sources 
indicated  that  203,500  Africans  living  in  European  urban  areas,  in 
addition  to  unknown  numbers  from  European  rural  areas,  had  been 
resettled  in  Bantustans.  (4)  The  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  states  that  the  apparent  object  of  Government  policy 
is  “to  proclaim  the  centres  of  all  important  towns  as  ‘White’  group 
areas”,  thus  requiring  non-Europeans  living  there  to  sell  their  homes 
and  businesses  and  to  move  to  designated  group  areas.  “A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  policy  was  the  proclamation  as  a  ‘white’  group  area  of 
District  Six,  in  the  central  area  of  Cape  Town,  where  the  Coloured 
community  had  lived  for  centuries.”  (3) 

The  Special  Rapporteur  also  states  that  an  African  will  be  “regarded 
as  a  migratory  foreign  worker  in  the  European  areas”.  For  instance, 
the  Government  has  an  “influx  control”  system  which  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  movement  of  African  labourers  to  white  areas  for  work.  Vio¬ 
lations  of  “influx  control”  regulations  result  in  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
victions  each  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1966,  36,762  persons  were 
convicted  for  not  being  in  possession  of  proper  identity  documents  in 
the  main  urban  areas  of  South  Africa.  A  total  of  27,323  persons  were 
convicted  for  being  in  an  area  for  more  than  72  hours  without 
permission. 

Not  only  are  the  main  racial  groups  segregated,  but  this  policy  is 
also  applied  to  individual  African  “tribes”  or  “nations”  assigned  to  the 
different  homelands.  Thus,  the  Special  Rapporteur  cites  a  case  in  which 
more  than  1,000  people  of  the  Shangaan  and  Venda  tribes  were  “forci¬ 
bly  uprooted”  and  separated  from  one  another  beginning  in  1968,  even 
though  they  lived  together  and  had  intermarried  for  many  years.  On 
arrival  in  their  new  “homeland”  these  people  had  to  “sleep  in  the  open 
with  only  blankets  to  protect  them  from  the  winter  wind”.  (4) 

It  has  been  reported  that  many  Africans  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  white  areas  are  sent  to  “resettlement  villages”  and  “transit  camps”. 
These  are  said  to  be  located  in  remote,  desolate  areas  where  primitive 
living  conditions  prevail  and  where  there  are  inadequate  medical  and 
educational  facilities  and  scant  opportunity  for  employment.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Government’s  Bantu  Affairs  Commission  stated  on  2  May 
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1968  that  there  were  about  4  million  Africans  in  urban  areas  who  were 
not  economically  active;  the  Government’s  policy  was  to  remove  them 
all  to  “homelands”.  (4) 


What  has  been  the  reaction  in  certain  quarters  of  South  Africa 

to  the  Group  Areas  Act? 

The  following  comments  by  South  Africans  opposed  to  the  Group  Areas 
Act  are  taken  from  the  1967  and  1968  reports  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Apartheid. 

Nana  Sita,  President  of  the  Transvaal  Indian  Congress,  convicted  of 
refusing  to  move  from  a  home  in  Pretoria  which  he  had  occupied  for 
forty  years:  “The  Group  Areas  Act  is  cruel,  callous,  grotesque,  abomina¬ 
ble,  unjust,  vicious,  degrading  and  humiliating  to  the  utmost  against 
whom  it  is  applied.  How  an  Act  which  is  enforced  against  the  Indians 
with  callous  disregard  of  human  suffering,  misery  and  unhappiness, 
can  be  described  to  be  based  on  justice  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
any  human  being”.  (7) 

Senator  Charles  Henderson  of  Natal,  commented  on  the  removal  of 
Africans  to  a  resettlement  site  at  Limehill:  “The  removals  are  being 
made,  in  pursuance  of  Government  policy,  of  people  who  are  living, 
quite  legally,  in  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  existing  homes  in  which  they 
have  lived  for  generations ;  they  are  being  moved  without  any  say  so 
far  as  the  general  principle  of  movement  is  concerned,  and  they  have 
no  control  over  the  implementation  of  this  policy.  In  other  words,  they 
are  the  defenceless  wards  of  the  Hon.  Minister”.  (6) 

Leo  Boyd,  Progressive  Party  leader  commented  on  the  removal  of 
Africans:  “A  Government,  elected  solely  by  Whites  and  responsible  to 
Whites  [is  taking  away]  the  few  precious  possessions  of  the  meagre 
livelihood  the  African  families  in  the  affected  area  around  Dundee  have 
struggled  to  achieve.  .  .  .  Had  one  White  family  in  Durban  been  without 
shelter  for  one  night,  dozens  of  generous  people  would  have  rendered 
assistance  immediately”.  (6) 


The  Government  claims  that  the  “Bantustan”  scheme 
is  a  policy  of  “separate  development”  or  orderly  coexistence, 
whereby  each  racial  group  may  freely  exercise  its  rights.  Is  this  so? 

In  his  1967  report,  the  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  said  the  belief  that  the  African  reserves  constitute  the  home¬ 
lands  of  the  Africans  “is  based  upon  a  distortion  of  history  and  a 
negation  of  present-day  realities.  A  minority  of  the  Africans  today 
reside  in  the  reserves”.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Bantustan  scheme 
meant  that  Africans  will  lose  all  hope  of  equal  rights  in  87  per  cent  of 
the  country  in  return  for  self-government  in  13  per  cent.  In  addition, 
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his  report  stated  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  “Supreme  Chief 
of  all  Bantu”,  has  far-reaching  powers  to  legislate  for  the  reserves. 
“Thus  the  reserves — save  in  so  far  as  powers  of  self-government  are 
granted  to  them — are  entirely  subject,  as  to  both  administration  and 
legislation,  to  the  central  government.”  Further,  the  reserves  do  not 
possess  the  economic  resources  to  support  the  population  adequately.  (3) 

The  Transkei  Constitution  Act  of  1963,  established  the  first  self- 
governing  homeland  or  “Bantustan”  in  the  Transkei.  In  June  1968, 
however,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  Develop¬ 
ment  denied  suggestions  that  the  Transkei  would  be  granted  inde¬ 
pendence  within  two  years.  He  said,  “.  .  .  this  Parliament — and  nobody 
else — will  decide  when  they  will  get  independence”.  (4)  The  Special 
Rapporteur  further  stated  that  the  Transkei  has  been  under  a  virtual 
state  of  emergency  since  1960,  with  restrictions  on  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms.  (3) 

What  political  rights  do  non-Whites  have  in  South  Africa? 

The  South  African  Parliament  has  always  been  composed  entirely  of 
Whites.  Three  Europeans  had  represented  the  Africans  (70  per  cent  of 
the  population)  but  this  arrangement  was  abolished  in  1960.  (3) 
Further,  the  Separate  Representation  of  Voters  Amendment  Act,  1968, 
provides  that  European  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  “Col¬ 
oured”  voters  of  Cape  Province  will  be  terminated  in  1971.  (4)  The 
remainder  of  the  “Coloured”  population  has  never  enjoyed  parliamen¬ 
tary  representation. 

Prior  to  1960,  African  political  activity  was  concentrated  in  two 
organizations,  the  African  National  Congress  and  the  Pan-Africanist 
Congress.  In  1960,  however,  the  Government  enacted  the  Unlawful 
Organizations  Act,  empowering  the  Governor-General  to  declare  those 
two  African  organizations  unlawful.  “The  result  is  that  African  politi¬ 
cal  activity,  save  in  the  Transkei,  has  come  to  a  halt.”  (3) 

The  Prohibition  of  Political  Interference  Act  of  1968  bans  multi¬ 
racial  parties.  This  legislation  has  hampered  the  opposition  parties.  The 
Progressive  Party  was  forced  to  limit  its  membership  to  Whites  and 
the  Liberal  Party  decided  to  disband,  rather  than  compromise  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  multiracialism.  (4) 

Further,  meetings  of  non-Whites  can  be  prohibited  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  e.g.,  if  they  are  “likely  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  persons  resident 
in  the  vicinity”  or  “in  order  to  combat  the  achievement  of  any  of  the 
objects  of  communism”.  (3) 

Asian  and  Coloured  organizations  have  been  paralysed  by  restrictions 
on  their  leaders,  particularly  the  issuance  of  banning  orders.  There  are 
many  types  of  bans,  but  the  most  serious  is  the  placing  of  a  person 
under  house  arrest  under  sections  5,  9  and  10  of  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act,  1950,  as  amended.  In  some  cases,  house  arrest  is  for 
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24  hours  a  day.  Most  often  it  is  for  12  hours  on  week-days,  from  2  p.m. 
on  Saturday  until  Monday  morning-,  and  all  day  on  public  holidays. 
House  arrest  is  normally  for  a  period  of  five  years.  “The  result  is  that 
a  person  may  be  condemned  unheard  to  five  years  of  twilight  existence, 
cut  off  from  normal  communications  with  his  fellow  men  .  .  .”  By 
January  1969,  404  people  had  been  banned.  (3)  The  Special  Committee 
on  Apartheid  has  stated  that  those  banned  include  many  persons  active 
in  lawful  organizations  which  have  in  one  way  or  another  opposed  the 
Government’s  racial  policies. 


How  does  apartheid  affect  everyday  life  in  South  Africa? 

Restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement  and  residence,  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  Group  Areas  Act,  the  influx  control  system  and  the 
provisions  for  banning  orders  “interfere  seriously  with  the  right  of 
Africans,  in  particular,  to  lead  their  private  life  freely  and  without 
interference”,  the  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  found.  (3) 

For  example,  an  African  cannot  enter  an  urban  area  unless  he  has  a 
pass.  He  cannot  stay  more  than  72  hours  without  a  work  permit.  More¬ 
over,  an  African  does  not  have  the  right  to  establish  his  residence  in 
an  urban  area  unless  he  has  lived  there  since  birth  or  has  worked  there 
for  an  employer  continuously  for  ten  years.  Further,  it  is  a  widely  im¬ 
plemented  policy  to  permit  Africans  to  enter  “white  areas”  to  work  only 
as  “single”  men.  Thus,  many  Africans  are  forced  to  spend  long  periods 
away  from  their  families  in  the  reserves.  (3)  A  wife  of  an  African 
worker  in  town  can  visit  him  for  no  more  than  72  hours.  To  do  this, 
she  must  obtain  a  permit  stating  the  reasons  for  the  visit — for  example, 
because  she  wishes  to  conceive.  (2)  In  addition,  an  African  worker  can 
always  be  “endorsed  out”  for  violating  a  number  of  stringent  employ¬ 
ment  regulations. 

Since  1913,  Africans  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  land  outside  the 
African  reserves,  except  from  another  African,  without  Government 
permission.  (3)  The  leasing  of  land  in  urban  areas  to  Africans  was 
discontinued  in  the  spring  of  1968.  Africans  holding  such  leases  were 
not  to  be  disturbed  “until  further  notice”.  (4)  Within  the  reserves,  it 
is  possible  for  an*  African  to  own  property,  but  most  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  the  Bantu  Trust,  which  is  administered  by  the  State  through 
the  Department  of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development.  (3) 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  persons 
to  choose  friends  and  acquaintances  outside  their  racial  group.  Curfews 
prevent  Africans  from  being  outside  their  areas  after  9  p.m.  Under  the 
Group  Areas  Act  and  the  Reservation  of  Separate  Amenities  Act,  1953, 
members  of  different  races  are  prevented  from  attending  entertain¬ 
ments,  cultural  or  sporting  events  or  even  going  to  restaurants  together. 
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In  sport,  mixed  teams  and  mixed  audiences  are  banned  unless  a  permit 
is  obtained.  (3) 

The  Immorality  Act  of  1950  prohibits  sexual  relations  between  per¬ 
sons  of  different  races.  According  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  710  men 
and  643  women  had  been  charged  under  this  Act  between  1  July  1966 
and  30  June  1967.  Of  these,  363  men  and  330  women  were  convicted.  (6) 
The  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act  of  1949  bans  all  marriages 
between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans.  (3) 


What  employment  opportunities  are  available 
to  non-Whites  in  South  Africa? 

According  to  the  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  the  South  African  Government  has  long  followed  a  policy  of 
excluding  non-Whites  from  many  well-paid,  highly  skilled  occupations. 
In  1953,  the  International  Labour  Organisation  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labour  found  that  the  “indirect  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
channel  the  bulk  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  into  agricultural  and 
manual  work  and  thus  to  create  a  permanent,  abundant  and  cheap 
labour  force”.  (3) 

The  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  of  1956  empowers  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  reserve  jobs  in  many  different  fields  of  work  to  particular 
racial  groups.  The  Mines  and  Works  Act  of  1956  makes  provision  for 
issuing  competency  certificates  for  employment  in  the  mining  industry 
only  to  Europeans  and  some  “Coloureds”.  In  the  building  industry, 
employers  are  prohibited  from  hiring  skilled  African  workers  in  urban 
areas  unless  they  have  a  permit.  (Europeans  may  work  in  African  areas 
only  as  construction  supervisors  or  instructors.)  (3) 

The  Training  Centres  for  Coloured  Cadets  Act  of  1967  provides  for 
the  selective  call-up  of  young  men  who  would  be  trained  to  work  on  such 
tasks  as  soil  reclamation,  tree  planting,  irrigation  and  construction.  The 
Special  Rapporteur  states  that  this  “form  of  ‘training’.  .  .  would  clearly 
appear  to  fall  within  the  definition  of  ‘forced  labour’  in  the  ILO  Conven¬ 
tion  No.  29,  concerning  forced  or  compulsory  labour”.  A  person  can 
receive  up  to  three  years’  imprisonment  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
call-up  notice  or  failing  to  undergo  the  training  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  (4)  Further,  according  to  evidence  received  by  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  investigating  body,  offenders  convicted  of  violating  the  “influx 
control”  laws  have  frequently  been  offered  the  “choice”  of  imprison¬ 
ment  or  working  for  a  white  farmer,  a  system  known  to  Africans  as 
“being  sold  to  a  farmer”.  These  persons  are  said  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  armed  guards.  (8) 

The  Promotion  of  Economic  Development  in  the  Bantu  Homelands 
Act  of  1968  emphasizes  that  African  industrial  activity  will  be  limited 
to  the  reserves.  However,  in  the  Transkei,  employment  in  industry  is 
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only  about  1,700  out  of  a  total  population  of  2  million.  Total  employment 
there,  excluding-  subsistence  farming,  is  only  32,700.  Of  these,  half  are 
in  Government  employ. 

The  Bantu  Labour  Act  of  1964  provides  for  African  labour  bureaux 
to  govern  the  employment  of  Africans.  Only  if  he  has  the  permission  of 
a  labour  officer  of  one  of  these  bureaux  may  an  African  seek  work  in  an 
urban  area.  Bureaux  in  the  reserves  also  control  the  flow  of  Africans 
to  the  urban  areas  by  granting  or  refusing  permits  to  leave  to  seek 
work  and  by  permitting  Africans  to  enter  “white  areas”  only  as 
“single  men”.  (3) 

In  South  Africa,  persons  performing  the  same  work  are  paid  at 
different  rates  if  they  belong  to  different  races.  In  1965,  the  ratio 
between  the  average  monthly  wages  of  Whites  and  Africans  was  18  to 
1  in  mining,  5  to  1  in  construction  and  5  to  1  in  public  service.  In  1967, 
the  annual  starting  salary  for  a  constable  in  the  police  force  was  840 
rand  ($US  1,176)  for  Europeans  and  450  rand  for  Africans.  The  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  said  on  12  April  1961  that  if  wage  rates  are  fixed  at  a 
level  sufficiently  high  to  attract  Europeans,  then  “the  white  man,  with 
his  superior  knowledge,  must  be  able  to  retain  that  work  against  the 
non-White  with  his  inferior  civilization”.  (3) 

In  1960,  the  Whites,  who  constituted  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population, 
accounted  for  67  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  The  Africans,  68.4 
per  cent  of  the  population,  received  26.5  per  cent.  Coloureds  and  Asians, 
who  comprised  12.4  per  cent  of  the  population,  received  6.5  per  cent.  (2) 
In  1966,  according  to  the  South  African  Department  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  2,746  persons  earned  more  than  20,000  rand  of  taxable  income.  Of 
these,  2,738  were  White  and  two  were  Africans.  (9) 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  in  income  between  various  groups 
of  the  population  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  Africans  to  obtain  access  to 
the  more  highly  skilled  professions.  For  example,  although  there  are  a 
small  number  of  African  lawyers  and  doctors,  there  are  no  African 
chartered  accountants.  (8) 

Furthermore,  only  a  very  small  number  of  non-Whites  are  studying 
for  university  degrees  in  technical  subjects  such  as  agriculture  or  engi¬ 
neering,  disciplines  which  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  African  population.  Engineering  courses  are  not  currently  available 
in  non-white  colleges  and  may  be  studied  at  a  white  university  only 
with  Government  permission.  Only  seven  Africans  were  studying  agri¬ 
culture  in  1966,  while  538  African  students  were  enrolled  in  literature 
and  philosophy  courses.  In  1959,  courses  in  the  humanities  had  an  en¬ 
rolment  of  about  1,200  African,  386  Coloured  and  905  Asian  students; 
only  4  Africans,  2  Coloured  and  24  Asians  were  studying  engineering. 
(3)  The  one  African  engineer,  graduated  in  1966,  has  since  left  South 
Africa.  (9) 
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Do  Africans  have  ways  of  improving  their  working  conditions, 
such  as  collective  bargaining? 

A  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Experts  which  investi¬ 
gated  allegations  that  trade  union  rights  were  being  infringed  in  South 
Africa  concluded  in  1968  that  “the  international  standards  relating  to 
trade  union  freedom  are  being  seriously  and  persistently  violated 
by  South  African  legislation  and  by  administrative  and  penal  meas¬ 
ures”.  (8) 

The  Experts  report  states  that  African  unions  do  exist  but  are  de¬ 
prived  of  legal  status,  and  that  African  workers  are  not  legally  in  a 
position  to  defend  their  trade  union  rights.  Furthermore,  it  relates 
evidence  of  police  harassment,  criminal  prosecutions  and  banning  orders 
directed  against  union  leaders.  Witnesses  told  of  ten  African  trade 
unionists  sentenced  to  four  and  a  half  years  imprisonment  after  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  strike  in  1961,  and  of  two  others  kept  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement  since  December  1965,  without  charge  or  trial.  According  to 
the  evidence,  other  repressive  measures  included  dismissal  from  em¬ 
ployment  and  “endorsing  out”  (deportation)  from  urban  and  industrial 
areas. 

Since  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  excludes 
Africans  from  the  membership  of  registered  trade  unions,  African 
wage  earners  cannot  resort  to  the  collective  bargaining  machinery  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Act.  It  also  provides  that  no  African  shall  be  appointed 
or  elected  as  officer  or  office-bearer  of  registered  trade  unions  or  as  an 
employees’  representative  for  collective  bargaining  purposes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Act  strongly  discourages  mixed  unions. 

Strikes  by  Africans  are  absolutely  forbidden  under  the  Bantu  Labour 
(Settlement  of  Disputes)  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1955.  (8) 

The  Government  claims  that  the  income  of  Africans 
in  South  Africa  is  higher  than  in  other  African  countries. 

Is  this  true? 

According  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bantu  Investment  Corporation  has  stated  that  the  per 
capita  annual  income  in  the  African  reserves  was  53  rand.  Of  this,  only 
22  rand  is  earned  in  the  reserves;  31  rand  is  contributed  by  relatives 
outside  the  reserves.  For  fifteen  years  since  1950/1951,  this  income  has 
risen  only  from  48  to  53  rand.  According  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
this  is  less  than  the  per  capita  income  in  many  African  countries  and 
less  than  half  the  per  capita  income  in  Liberia,  Senegal  and  Zambia.  (9) 

This  discrepancy  exists  despite  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  the 
most  highly  industrialized  nation  on  the  African  continent  and  that 
its  white  population  enjoys  a  per  capita  income  far  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Africa — in  fact,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
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How  does  apartheid  affect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Africans  in  South  Africa? 

Restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement  and  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  limitations  on  access  to  education  described  later 
in  this  pamphlet,  are  bound  to  have  adverse  effects  on  the  well-being  of 
Africans. 

A  number  of  recent  surveys  show  that  the  average  income  of  African 
families  is  far  below  the  poverty  line  in  many  townships  and  districts. 
According  to  the  South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations  study  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  Soweto  (the  African  township  of  Johannesburg),  the 
average  monthly  household  income  in  1966  was  46.31  rand,  whereas  the 
poverty  datum  line  expenditure  for  a  family  of  five  was  55.57  rand.  An¬ 
other  study  of  Africans  in  Durban  found  that  the  1964  medium  family 
income  was  31  rand  per  month  and  the  poverty  datum  line  expenditure 
for  a  family  of  five  was  55.53  rand.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  African 
households  in  Durban  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  datum  line.  (3) 

According  to  a  paper  published  in  1960  by  the  Institute  of  Race 
Relations,  “Several  surveys  among  African  school  children  revealed 
that  60  to  70  per  cent  were  recognisably  malnourished;  50  per  cent 
needed  nursing  and  medical  attention  and  almost  10  per  cent  required 
hospitalisation  for  diseases  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  mal¬ 
nutrition”.  (3)  An  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Health  at  Cape  Town 
University  stated  in  October  1962:  “The  total  mortality  rate  for  all 
cases  in  the  age  groups  one  to  four  shows  that  Bantu  children  were 
dying  at  25  times  and  coloured  children  at  15  times  the  rate  of  white 
children”.  (2) 

The  general  mortality  rate  of  African  children  is  reported  as  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  world.  It  varies  from  over  200  per  thousand  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  to  300  to  400  per  thousand  in  some  of  the  rural  areas. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  white  children  is  27  per  thousand,  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  South  Africa,  the  rate  per 
100,000  of  population  of  some  notifiable  diseases  in  1965  was: 


European  Coloured  Asian  African 


Tuberculosis 
Kwashiorkor  (caused  by 
malnutrition) 

Acute  poliomyelitis 
Typhoid  fever 
Diphtheria 

Meningitis  and  similar  infections 
Infective  encephalitis 
Puerperal  sepsis  (childbed  fever) 


37.1 

517.9 

248.2 

459.3 

0.3 

42.3 

5.0 

99.6 

0.1 

1.1 

0.2 

0.8 

3.2 

10.5 

7.1 

37.6 

5.1 

9.8 

6.0 

10.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

4.3 

2.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.6 

0.9 

3.1 
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The  life  expectancy  of  South  Africans  at  birth  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  by  the  Minister  of  Planning  on  26  May  1967  as : 


Male 

Female 

Europeans 

64.6 

70.1 

Coloureds 

44.8 

47.8 

Asians 

55.8 

54.8 

No  information  for  Africans  was  available. 

For  non-Whites,  serious  problems  are  caused  by  housing  shortages 
and  the  poor  quality  of  the  available  dwellings.  Numerous  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  Africans  in  cities  and  towns  are  forced  to  live  in  various 
kinds  of  substandard  housing  located  in  areas  that  are  far  from  city 
centres.  (3) 


What  educational  policy  has  South  Africa  instituted? 

The  races  are  educated  separately  and  differently  in  South  Africa  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  their  predetermined  place  in  society.  The 
Minister  of  Native  Affairs  said  in  1953,  “Native  education  should  be 
controlled  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  of 
the  State  .  .  .  good  racial  relations  cannot  exist  when  the  education  is 
given  under  the  control  of  people  who  create  wrong  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  Native  himself”.  (3) 

The  Government  believes,  moreover,  that  the  cost  of  African  educa¬ 
tion  should  primarily  be  paid  by  Africans  and  has  therefore  increased 
their  taxes  accordingly.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  per 
capita  expenditure  for  African  pupils  since  African  enrolment  increased 
by  91  per  cent  in  the  decade  after  the  introduction  of  Bantu  education, 
and  available  finances  increased  only  by  36  per  cent.  (2)  Statistics 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  for  Bantu  Education  indicate  that  the  per 
capita  expenditure  on  African  pupils  was  17.08  rand  in  1953/1954.  In 
1960/1961  it  declined  to  12.46  rand.  By  1968,  the  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture  on  African  children  was  one-eighth  the  amount  spent  on  white 
children.  (9) 

The  Department  of  Bantu  Education  provides  little  for  African 
pupils.  According  to  the  Special  Rapporteur,  primary  school  readers  are 
the  only  books  provided  by  the  Department.  Other  books,  stationery, 
pens,  etc.  are  provided  by  the  children  themselves.  He  states  that  school 
libraries  are  inadequate  or  non-existent  and  that  regulations  restrict 
the  selection  of  books.  The  UNESCO  report  on  apartheid  states  that  South 
African  school-books  teach  the  African  that  he  occupies  an  inferior 
position  in  society.  White  children  are  taught  that  Europeans  are  su¬ 
perior  and  that  Africans  “are  primitive  and  barbaric”.  (5) 

In  his  1968  report,  the  Special  Rapporteur  reveals  that  education  in 
the  reserves  is  hampered  by  an  “acute  shortage  of  accommodation,  with 
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large  numbers  of  would-be  pupils  being  turned  away  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  because  there  is  no  room  for  them”.  (4)  There  is 
also  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  and  qualified  personnel  in  the  re¬ 
serves.  Of  30,267  teachers  employed  in  Bantu  Education  during  1966, 
only  637  had  degrees.  In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  educa¬ 
tion,  3,977  out  of  6,978  Government-  and  state-aided  schools  were  hold¬ 
ing  double  sessions.  (4) 

The  UNESCO  report  on  apartheid  concludes  that  “.  .  .  in  education, 
science,  culture  and  information,  apartheid  violates,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO, 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ...  it  is  a 
policy  of  deliberate  inequality  built  into  the  educational  system,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  scientific  and  cultural  activities,  and  underlined  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  governing  access  to  information  .  .  .”.  (5) 


The  Government  claims  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school.  Is  this  true? 

The  Government  estimates  that  African  enrolment  in  primary  school 
was  970,239  in  1955,  1,710,706  in  1963  and  2,064,000  in  1966. 

The  Minister  of  Bantu  Education  estimated,  however,  in  1966  that 
only  74  per  cent  of  the  African  pupil  population  attended  lower  primary 
school.  A  possible  reason  may  be  the  already  overcrowded  conditions  of 
the  African  schools.  Moreover,  many  African  leaders  and  educational¬ 
ists  oppose  “Bantu  education”  on  the  grounds  that  it  promotes  tribalism 
and  works  against  the  African’s  aspiration  for  equality.  (5) 

According  to  official  statistics,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  African 
children  enrolled  in  lower  primary  schools  ever  reach  the  higher  pri¬ 
mary  level.  As  of  1  June  1967,  the  vast  majority  of  African  children 
were  in  the  lower  grades — 71  per  cent  in  Sub-Standards  I  and  II.  Only 
0.10  per  cent  were  in  Form  V  (Standard  XI) .  (9) 

According  to  the  Special  Rapporteur,  the  proportion  of  African 
children  going  on  to  secondary  school  has  remained  almost  static:  3.43 
per  cent  in  1965,  compared  with  3.4  per  cent  in  1953.  Few  African 
secondary  schools  exist  in  South  Africa;  in  1965,  there  were  262  sec¬ 
ondary  and  6,932  primary  schools  for  Africans.  (3)  Of  those  who  go 
on  to  secondary  schools,  a  large  number  drop  out,  partly  for  economic 
reasons.  African  parents  must  pay  fees  and  bear  the  cost  of  textbooks 
and  other  materials  if  their  children  are  to  attend  schools  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level;  such  education  is  free  for  white  children.  (1) 

African  enrolment  in  colleges  is  extremely  limited.  In  1967,  only  485 
Africans  pass-ed  the  Matriculation  or  Senior  Certificate  examinations 
with  university  entrance  qualifications. 
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Does  press  censorship  exist  in  South  Africa? 

A  comprehensive  system  of  censorship  was  introduced  by  the  Publi¬ 
cations  and  Entertainment  Act  of  1963.  The  Act  prohibits  the  “publica¬ 
tion,  production,  importation  or  distribution  of  any  ‘undesirable’  pub¬ 
lication  or  object”.  (3)  The  Act  defines  an  undesirable  publication  as 
that  which  endangers  relations  between  sections  of  the  Republic,  rid¬ 
icules  inhabitants,  or  prejudices  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State. 
This  Act  does  not  apply  to  newspapers  published  by  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Union  of  South  Africa;  in  November  1968,  however,  the 
Government  indicated  its  intention  to  extend  the  Act  to  cover  news¬ 
papers.  (4) 

Measures  taken  against  individual  journalists  include  180-day  de¬ 
tention,  banning  orders,  deprivation  of  passports  and  the  search  of 
offices  and  homes. 

The  UNESCO  report  on  apartheid  states :  “A  cursory  glance  at  the 
numerous  magazines  produced  for  Africans  shows  that  a  particular 
type  of  publication  is  favoured :  those  that,  if  they  do  not  openly  favour 
apartheid,  at  least  do  not  question  it.”  (5) 

The  Government  has  taken  numerous  measures  in  the  fields  of  broad¬ 
casting,  the  cinema  and  international  news  reporting,  to  prevent  the 
South  African  population  from  being  exposed  to  material  that  promotes 
racial  integration  or  criticizes  apartheid.  Many  books  may  not  be  im¬ 
ported  or  sold  in  South  Africa.  The  Amendment  to  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act  bans  the  written  or  spoken  word  of  forty-six  South 
Africans  living  abroad.  (9)  Moreover,  numerous  African  writers  living 
in  the  country  have  undergone  intense  harassment,  including  long 
imprisonment. 

What  measures  are  used  against  individuals  who  oppose  apartheid ? 

Individual  opponents  of  apartheid  can  be  endorsed  out  of  an  area,  con¬ 
fined  to  house  arrest  or  banned  from  normal  social  contact,  banished  to 
remote  areas,  deported  or  denied  access  to  a  passport,  or  arrested  or 
imprisoned  under  numerous  apartheid  laws. 

An  illustrative  case  is  that  of  Zollie  Malindi,  an  African  taxi  driver 
who  had  been  confined  to  four  magisterial  districts  by  banning  orders 
over  the  past  seven  years.  In  1968,  he  was  given  a  new  order  which 
restricted  him  to  a  single  magisterial  district  for  five  years;  it  is  now 
impossible  for  him  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  taxi  driver.  He  is  the 
father  of  four  children,  ages  seven  to  fifteen.  (6) 

Further,  the  Minister  of  Justice  stated  that  at  the  end  of  1967,  there 
were  1,335  persons  serving  sentences  under  the  General  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  the  Public  Safety  and 
Unlawful  Organizations  Act.  He  also  stated  that  184  persons  had  been 
released  after  serving  sentences  under  those  Acts  during  1967.  (6) 
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Political  trials  of  opponents  of  apartheid  continue  unabated  despite 
the  fact  that  they  evoked  widespread  international  indignation,  as  did 
the  trial  of  thirty-seven  Namibians  (South  West  Africans)  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  of  1967. 

In  addition,  the  “180-day  law”  permits  the  detention  of  persons  with¬ 
out  charge  or  trial  for  a  period  up  to  six  months.  The  Deputy  Minister 
of  Police  revealed  on  6  February  1968  that  124  people  were  detained  in 
1967  under  this  law. 

The  General  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1968  extends  for  another  year 
the  famous  “Sobukwe  Clause”,  which  provides  for  the  detention  of 
persons  after  they  have  completed  sentences  for  political  offences. 
Robert  Mangaliso  Sobukwe,  leader  of  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress,  has 
been  in  detention  since  his  sentence  expired  in  1963.  (6) 


What  is  the  prison  population  of  South  Africa  and  what  conditions 

exist  in  South  African  prisons? 

The  prison  population  is  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  has  nearly  four  times  the  total  population  of  South 
Africa.  The  Minister  of  Justice  stated  in  February  1968  that  568,274 
persons  were  gaoled  in  South  Africa  between  July  1966  and  June  1967. 
Of  these,  12,236  were  Whites,  485,981  Africans,  67,874  Coloureds  and 
2,183  Asians.  Only  399,000  were  imprisoned  during  the  period  1965/ 
1966;  thus  the  number  of  prisoners  increased  70  per  cent  in  one  year. 

The  Special  Rapporteur  states  also  that  there  have  been  over  5  million 
convictions  for  violations  of  pass  laws  since  the  National  Party  Gov¬ 
ernment  came  to  power  in  1948.  The  total  African  population,  includ¬ 
ing  children,  is  about  13  million.  (6) 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Prisoners  in  South  Africa  concludes:  “.  .  .  for  opponents  of 
apartheid,  the  apartheid  laws  and  the  treatment  of  political  detainees 
and  prisoners  is  turning  or  has  turned  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
into  a  police  State  and  the  laws  and  methods  in  question  increasingly 
resemble  those  adopted  under  Fascist  regimes.” 

The  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  reports  that  food,  sanitary  conditions, 
clothing,  bedding  and  accommodations  in  South  African  prisons  “fall 
short,  lamentably,  of  all  international  and  civilized  standards”.  For 
non-white  prisoners,  prison  conditions  are  made  “especially  inhuman”. 
Political  prisoners  and  opponents  of  apartheid  suffer  particularly  cruel 
and  degrading  treatment  and  are  tortured  by  the  prison  authorities. 
According  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group,  “Homosexuality  and  lesbian¬ 
ism  are  deliberately  and  knowingly  encouraged  by  warders  and  prison 
authorities  with  the  effect  of  humiliating  political  prisoners  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  apartheid.” 

Testimony  given  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  indicates  that  prison 
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authorities  beat  and  brainwash  prisoners;  prevent  them  from  sleeping 
and  force  them  to  stand  for  periods  as  long  as  28  hours ;  and  administer 
electric  shocks.  Africans  are  made  to  walk  naked  through  yards  and 
rooms. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  states  further  that  “the  procedures  and 
methods  utilized  by  the  Special  Branch  and  police  for  interrogation  of 
detainees  and  arrested  persons  are  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  reported  to  have  been  used  by  the  Gestapo  under  Hitler’s  nazi 
regime  in  Germany”.  (10) 

Can  Africans  leave  South  Africa  if  they  wish  to? 

The  Government’s  policy  on  travel  by  Africans  has  been  reported  as 
follows :  “They  must  not  be  'permitted  to  go  to  countries  having  no  col¬ 
our  bar  and  where  their  concept  of  their  inferior  place  in  the  social 
order  might  be  contaminated  by  egalitarian  treatment.”  (1)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Special  Rapporteur,  the  number  of  coloured  persons  request¬ 
ing  to  emigrate  to  Canada  reached  such  proportions  during  1967  and 
1968  that  the  Canadian  Government  asked  South  Africa  for  permission 
to  send  an  immigration  team  to  South  Africa  to  speed  up  the  processing 
of  applications.  When  the  South  African  Government  refused,  emigra¬ 
tion  from  South  Africa  to  Canada  was  suspended.  (4) 

Both  deportations  and  revocations  of  passports  are  frequently  used 
by  the  Government  to  punish  opponents  of  apartheid.  Section  4  of  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Amendment  Act  of  1967  gives  the  Govern¬ 
ment  power  to  deport  “any  person  who  is  not  a  South  African  by  birth 
or  descent  ...  if  he  is  a  communist  or  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence 
under  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  .  .”. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  reports  that  fifty-one  Whites  and  seven¬ 
ty-nine  Africans  had  been  deported  in  1967  from  South  Africa  and 
Namibia.  In  addition,  several  people  have  left  South  Africa  on  exit 
permits  which  prohibit  their  return.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  dis¬ 
closed  that  thirty-six  persons  had  been  issued  exit  permits  in  1967.  (6) 
Of  the  fifty-nine  persons  given  exit  permits  in  1966,  twenty-five  were 
persons  who  had  been  listed  or  had  figured  in  political  trials.  A  few 
were  students,  and  some  were  non-Europeans  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  in  South  Africa.  (3) 

Does  South  Africa  use  its  military  forces  beyond  its  borders 

for  repressive  purposes? 

The  1968  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  states  that 
South  African  security  forces  “have  been  sent  into  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  assist  ...  in  military  operations  against  adherents  of  the  Zimbabwe 
African  People’s  Union  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  African  National 
Congress  of  South  Africa.  These  forces  have  remained  in  Southern 
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Rhodesia  during  the  period  under  review  and  engaged  in  a  number  of 
military  operations”. 

The  report  reveals  also  that  South  African  spokesmen  have  claimed 
that  the  Zambesi  River  is  their  country’s  security  border  and  they  have 
threatened  the  Republic  of  Zambia  and  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
with  military  interventions.  On  23  October  1967,  Prime  Minister  Vor- 
ster  declared  that  he  was  not  going  to  wait  until  “members  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  reached  the  Limpopo”.  (6) 

According  to  the  Special  Committee’s  report,  the  Minister  of  Defence 
subsequently  stated  that  the  task  facing  the  South  African  Defence 
Force  was  the  “defence  of  southern  Africa  against  communism  from 
the  north”.  Prime  Minister  Vorster  reiterated  in  December  1967  that 
his  Government  would  fight  “terrorists”  not  only  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
but  wherever  it  was  allowed  to  fight  them.  He  asserted  that  South 
Africa  had  the  task  of  maintaining  “South  and  southern  Africa  as  a 
bastion  of  the  free  world”.  Furthermore,  the  Administrator  of  Natal 
was  reported  to  have  stated  that  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Portuguese 
territories  in  Africa  had  become  the  first  line  of  defence  for  South 
Africa  and  that  South  Africa  would  be  justified  in  extending  its  fight 
against  “terrorists”  to  the  two  main  Portuguese  territories.  (6) 

It  has  been  alleged  that  South  Africa  poses  a  threat 
to  peace  in  the  southern  part  of  the  African  continent.  Is  this  so? 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  1967/1968  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary- 
General,  U  Thant,  stated :  “There  is  no  denying  that  by  pursuing  more 
aggressively  its  policies  of  apartheid  and  through  collusion  with  the 
Salisbury  regime,  the  South  African  Government  has  set  not  only  South 
Africa  but  the  whole  of  southern  Africa  on  a  collision  course.”  (11) 

The  General  Assembly  on  16  December  1967  drew  the  attention  of  all 
States  to  the  grave  consequences  of  the  developing  entente  between  the 
Governments  of  South  Africa,  Portugal  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  “the 
activities  of  which  ran  counter  to  the  interests  of  international  peace 
and  security”. 

According  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid :  “South  Africa 
plays  the  key  role  in  resisting  all  efforts  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
region,  thus  posing  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  region  as  well 
as  that  of  the  area  north  of  the  Zambesi  River.  Apartheid  and  aggres¬ 
sion  are  inextricably  linked  together.”  The  report  states  that  the  South 
African  Government  is  extending  its  intervention  all  over  southern 
Africa,  seeking  to  build  a  southern  African  bloc  under  its  hegemony. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the  economic  and  other 
difficulties  of  neighbouring  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  its  spokes¬ 
men  have  repeatedly  declared  that  South  African  military  and  police 
forces  are  concerned  with  the  whole  of  southern  Africa.  (6) 
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Do  resistance  movements  exist  in  South  Africa? 

The  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  stated  in  its  1968  report  that 
many  opponents  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  have  become  convinced 
that  >a  resort  to  armed  conflict  had  become  indispensable  to  their 
struggle.  The  commander  of  the  South  African  Joint  Combat  Forces 
was  reported  on  23  August  1968  to  have  stated  that  the  country  was 
experiencing  internal  revolutionary  activity  and  should  expect  more 
frequent,  widespread  and  efficient  attempts. 

Press  reports  relate  that  between  June  and  August  1968,  twelve 
South  Africans,  presumably  adherents  of  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress, 
were  killed  or  captured  by  Portuguese  Security  Forces  while  passing 
through  Mozambique  to  open  a  new  route  to  South  Africa.  The  Special 
Committee  states  that  “a  number  of  Africans  were  arrested  in  Vic¬ 
toria  West  in  April  and  July  1968  on  charges  of  sabotage  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  underground  ‘Poqo’  ”,  which  reputedly  is  associated  with 
the  Pan-Africanist  Congress.  Twenty-six  of  those  arrested  were 
charged  with  subversive  activity.  (6)  In  March  1969,  the  Government 
was  reported  to  be  trying  twelve  Africans  in  the  Natal  Provincial 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  charges  of  treason  and  subversion. 
Several  of  the  accused  had  allegedly  been  captured  by  South  Rhodesian 
security  forces  and  handed  over  to  South  African  authorities. 

A  National  Party  newspaper,  Dagbreek  en  Landstem,  reported  on 
7  July  1968  that  revolutionary  leaflets  and  illustrated  books  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  South  Africa.  Their  reported  purpose  was  to  “condition  the 
non-Whites  in  South  Africa  for  an  armed  uprising  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  guerrilla  fighters”.  The  paper  states  that  such  activities  “are 
geared  to  the  sharpening  of  and  succour  for  terrorism.  The  Government 
is  openly  and  daringly  being  challenged”. 

Recently,  there  have  been  reports  of  protest  on  college  campuses.  In 
August  1968,  290  students  of  an  entire  student  body  of  461  were 
suspended  and  forcibly  removed  from  the  all-black  Fort  Hare  University. 
Most  of  them  were  subsequently  readmitted.  Twenty-one  were  not.  The 
students  had  been  protesting  a  breakdown  in  student  administration 
relations.  (4) 


What  was  the  Sharpe ville  incident  and  how  is  it  commemorated? 

On  21  March  1960,  demonstrations  took  place  in  several  South  African 
towns  to  protest  the  'requirement  that  all  Africans  carry  “reference 
books”.  Many  Africans  peacefully  convened  before  the  offices  of  police 
commissioners  in  order  to  be  arrested  for  leaving  their  reference  books 
at  home.  At  the  police  station  in  the  African  location  of  Sharpeville, 
police  armed  with  machine  guns  and  rifles,  and  using  armoured  vehicles 
fired  at  the  crowd  while  jet  fighters  flew  overhead  to  frighten  the 
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demonstrators.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  69  dead  and  nearly  200 
wounded,  including  many  women  and  children. 

Consequently,  on  26  October  1966,  the  General  Assembly  proclaimed 
21  March  as  the  International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Dis¬ 
crimination.  It  is  commemorated  by  United  Nations  bodies,  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  intergovernmental  organizations,  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations,  international  non-governmental  organizations  and  in¬ 
formation  media. 


How  has  South  Africa  reacted  to  the  General  Assembly  decision 
to  terminate  its  mandate  over  Namibia? 

On  27  October  1966,  the  General  Assembly  deprived  South  Africa  of  its 
administrative  and  governing  authority  over  South  West  Africa  be¬ 
cause  it  had  “consistently  and  relentlessly  pursued  a  policy  of  racial 
discrimination”  in  the  territory  “in  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Mandate  entrusted  to  it  by  the  League  of  Nations”.  (3)  On  12  June 
1968,  the  Assembly  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  territory  to 
Namibia.  South  Africa,  however,  continues  to  use  the  name  “South 
West  Africa”.  (4) 

South  Africa  has  totally  ignored  this  decision  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  has  continued  to  extend  most  of  its  harsh  apartheid  laws  to 
Namibia.  These  laws  include  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  the 
Unlawful  Organizations  Act,  the  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Ordi¬ 
nance,  the  Immorality  Act  and  the  Terrorism  Act  (under  which  thirty- 
seven  Namibians  were  tried  in  1967).  In  addition,  the  Development  of 
Self-Government  for  Native  Nations  in  South  West  Africa  Act  of  1968 
establishes  homelands  for  six  “native  nations”  and  states  that  the  Act 
may  be  extended  to  provide  for  legislative,  executive  and  other  govern¬ 
ing  councils  for  these  nations.  These  bodies  would  have  far-reaching 
powers  to  increase  existing  segregation  in  education,  employment  and 
housing,  and  in  social,  political  and  cultural  life.  (4)  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  “homeland”,  Ovamboland,  had  already  been  created  and  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  others. 

About  43  per  cent  of  Namibia’s  vast  territory  (318,261  square  miles) 
is  reserved  for  Europeans,  who  comprise  13.97  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Approximately  40  per  cent  is  reserved  for  non-Whites,  who  com¬ 
prise  86.03  per  cent  of  the  population.  Furthermore,  non-Whites  are 
denied  representation  in  the  South  African  Parliament  and  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  Namibia.  (3) 

Fears  that  Namibia  would  be  reduced  to  a  province  were  generated 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa  that  his 
Government  had  accepted  suggestions  to  take  over  “certain  social  and 
political  functions”  of  the  Namibia  Legislative  Assembly.  These  fears 
were  increased  when  the  South  African  Government  on  3  June  1968 
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issued  a  White  Paper  which  contained  plans  for  the  Government’s  take¬ 
over  of  certain  financial  and  administrative  functions  formerly  en¬ 
trusted  to  Namibian  “authorities”. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  stated  at  the  time  that  when  the  changes  were 
implemented,  “all  the  main  functions  of  government  will  be  transferred 
either  to  the  South  African  Government  ...  or  to  the  Department  of 
Bantu  Administration”.  It  commented  that  such  a  take-over  would 
“leave  Windhoek  little  more  than  a  provincial  capital”.  (4) 

On  5  February  1969,  the  South  West  Africa  Affairs  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  South  African  Parliament.  It  would  place  into  effect  the 
changes  outlined  in  the  White  Paper. 


What  does  South  Africa  spend  on  defence  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  arms  embargo  against  it? 

Large  amounts  are  spent  on  defence.  The  estimated  defence  expenditure 
for  1968/1969  was  252.7  million  rand  ($US353,780,000) ,  about  six 
times  the  amount  spent  on  defence  before  Sharpeville  ($US55,787,200) . 

In  March  1968,  Defence  Minister  P.  W.  Botha  announced  that  South 
Africa  was  self-sufficient  in  a  wide  range  of  weapons,  including  rifles, 
mortars,  grenades,  smoke-bombs,  aerial  bombs  and  explosives,  and  that 
South  African  scientists  had  developed  napalm.  (6) 

On  13  February  1968,  he  said  that  a  total  of  32,522  young  men  were 
currently  receiving  training  in  the  Citizen  Force  and  commando  units; 
this  is  about  double  the  number  receiving  training  in  1967.  (12)  The 
Government  is  also  increasing  preparations  for  anti-guerrilla  warfare. 
In  August  1968,  about  5,000  South  African  soldiers  and  airmen  par¬ 
ticipated  in  nine-day  anti-guerrilla  war-games  at  Sibasa  (about  60 
miles  from  the  Rhodesian  border).  This  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
time  that  annual  manoeuvres  had  been  devoted  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  force  included  assault  troops  and  was  backed  by  six  squadrons  of 
supersonic  Mirage  jets,  helicopters  and  transports.  (6) 

On  7  August  1963,  the  Security  Council  called  upon  all  States  to 
cease  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  and  military  vehicles 
to  South  Africa.  On  4  December  1963,  it  urged  extension  of  the  arms 
embargo  to  include  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manufacture  and 
maintenance  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  South  Africa.  (3) 

In  its  1968  report,  however,  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 
states  that  despite  the  embargo,  South  Africa  has  “continued  to  pro¬ 
cure  aircraft,  submarines  and  other  military  equipment  from  several 
States  .  .  .  South  African  military  personnel  had  continued  to  receive 
training  from  abroad,  and  South  Africa  had  been  enabled  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  her  own  arms,  ammunition  and  other  military  equip¬ 
ment.”  (6) 
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In  what  propaganda  activities  does  South  Africa  engage? 

The  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  reports  that  during  the  period 
from  1949/1950  to  1965/1966,  there  was  a  thirtyfold  increase — from 
$US146,000  to  $US4,459,000 — in  allocations  for  information  and  prop¬ 
aganda  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
currently  spends  about  $US5.6  million  per  annum  on  direct  information 
services.  In  March  1967,  the  Parliament  approved  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Special  Account  Act,  which  provides  for  an  additional  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  $US700,000  “to  promote  the  Republic’s  foreign  relations  in 
an  unorthodox  fashion”. 

The  South  African  Information  Service  (sais)  is  the  Government’s 
main  propaganda  agency.  The  Special  Committee  states  that  it  “pro¬ 
duces  and  distributes  numerous  magazines,  booklets,  pamphlets  and 
press  releases,  subsidizes  books,  makes*  available  radio  and  television 
tapes,  produces  travel  films  and  spares  no  effort  to  improve  South 
Africa’s  image  in  whatever  country  it  operates”. 

In  addition,  the  Bloemendal  international  short-wave  radio  centre 
beams  “the  Voice  of  South  Africa”  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Government  provides  free  trips  to  South  Africa  for  foreign  journalists, 
businessmen  and  teachers. 

There  are  also  non-governmental  organizations  which  back  the  coun¬ 
try’s  image-building  efforts.  For  instance,  the  South  African  Founda¬ 
tion,  mainly  financed  by  corporations,  directs  its  information  material 
at  “responsible  and  influential  quarters,  on  a  selective  and  personal 
basis”.  In  1966,  it  distributed  350,000  brochures  and  pamphlets.  (6) 


How  does  South  Africa  defend  apartheid ? 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  asserts  that  the  “real  point  at  issue 
is  .  .  .  which  of  the  two  methods,  attempted  integration  or  separate 
development,  is  better  calculated  to  achieve  the  common  ideal.  South 
Africa  believes  that  attempts  to  force  the  different  peoples  of  the  Re¬ 
public  into  one  national  entity  cannot  succeed,  and  that  such  attempts 
can  only  lead  to  oppression  and  strife”.  (13) 

It  is  the  Government’s  view  that  the  races  “were  created  separate. 
This  separation  must  be  maintained  even  when  economic  or  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  brought  about  a  certain  mingling  of  racial  groups. 
With  this  aim  in  view,  the  sense  of  colour  must  be  fostered  and  devel¬ 
oped  amongst  the  Whites  in  such  a  way  that  the  purity  of  the  race  is 
maintained” .  It  notes,  however,  that  the  “position  of  domination  (of 
the  Whites)  imposes  as  a  corollary  a  strict  duty  of  justice  and  Christian 
‘trusteeship’  towards  the  non-White”.  (3) 

The  South  African  Government  maintains  that  apartheid  “is  not 
based  on  any  concept  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  but  on  the  fact  that 
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people  differ,  particularly  in  their  group  associations,  loyalties,  cultures, 
outlook,  mode  of  life  and  standards  of  development”.  (14) 

With  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Government 
asserts:  “South  Africa  is  in  no  way  obligated  to  account  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  for  her  internal  policies  .  .  .  her  representatives 
have  often  warned  that  political  condemnations  of  her  policies  were  not 
based  on  correct  factual  information  but  on  mere  assertions  of  fact  and 
on  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  aims  of  her  poli¬ 
cies.”  The  statement  continues:  “The  objectives  pursued  by  South 
Africa  are  basically  those  set  out  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  very  aim  is  to  build  up  each  people  into  *a  self-governing  organic 
entity  capable  of  co-operating  with  others  in  the  political  and  economic 
spheres.”  (13) 

“In  the  past  few  years,  United  Nations  interference  in  South  Africa’s 
domestic  affairs  has  increased.  It  is  obvious  that  South  Africa  is  being 
subjected  to  a  deliberate  and  calculated  propaganda  campaign  at  the 
instigation  of  a  group  of  Member  States  pursuing  an  anti-South  Africa 
vendetta.”  (14) 

In  reply  to  various  charges,  the  South  African  Government  states: 
“It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  results  achieved  in  South  Africa  in  the 
various  fields  of  economy,  education,  health,  etc.,  for  all  the  groups  are 
indeed  spectacular.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  all  these  achievements 
were  the  result  of  a  destructive,  oppressive  and  negative  policy?”  (13) 

The  Government  asserts  that  South  African  education  “offers  oppor¬ 
tunities,  facilities  and  scope,  second  to  none  on  the  African  continent, 
and  which  also  compares  favourably  with  many  countries  outside 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  the  total  Bantu  population  in  schools  was 
16.07  in  1965 — comparable  with  the  highest  in  all  Africa”.  (13) 

The  South  African  Government  states  also  that  its  “prison  system  is 
among  the  most  modern  and  humane  in  the  world  today  and  consider¬ 
ably  superior  to  many  other  countries  .  .  .  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  has  opened  its  prisons — twice  to  extended  and  thorough  inspec¬ 
tions — by  the  International  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Inspection  is  also  undertaken 
by  judges  of  the  South  African  Supreme  Court  who  regularly  exercise 
their  prerogative  to  inspect  prisons.”  (13) 

Concerning  working  conditions,  the  Government  declares:  “By  Af¬ 
rican  standards  wages  paid  to  Bantu  workers  in  South  Africa  are  high, 
and  this  explains  the  voluntary  presence  in  South  Africa  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  foreign  workers — a  large  number  of  whom  have 
come  from  as  far  afield  as  Zambia  and  Malawi,  completely  of  their  own 
accord”.  (14) 

In  a  recent  Fact  Sheet,  the  Government  states,  “From  State  revenues 
and  other  sources,  the  South  African  Government  provides  more  than 
$US84  million  annually  for  welfare  and  health  services  for  the  Bantu 
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alone.  Many  of  the  country’s  welfare  services  are  provided  free  of 
charge,  or  at  a  nominal  fee  only”.  (14) 


A  major  propaganda  theme  is  that  the  Bantu  have  no  title  to  the 
land  since  they  emigrated  to  the  territory  after,  or  at  best 
simultaneously  with,  the  arrival  of  Whites  in  South  Africa. 

Is  this  true? 

The  theory  that  the  Europeans  were  the  first  settlers  applies  only  to  a 
small  part  of  the  country  around  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Dutch  pioneers 
arrived  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  southern  tip  of  Africa)  in 
1652.  Many  scholars  say  the  Bantus  probably  crossed  the  Limpopo 
River  and  came  south  into  the  Transvaal  (northern  South  Africa) 
centuries  earlier.  Scarcely  anyone  denies  that  the  Hottentots  and  Bush¬ 
men  preceded  white  men  to  the  Cape. 

Moreover,  opponents  of  apartheid  do  not  deny  Whites  the  right  to 
live  in  South  Africa.  They  merely  wish  all  races  to  have  equal  rights 
and  opportunities. 


Who  are  the  principal  trading  partners  of  South  Africa,  and 
how  important  is  trade  to  its  economy? 

Trade  continues  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  South  African 
economy  despite  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly 
asked  Member  States  to  break  off  commercial  relations  with  the  Re¬ 
public. 

The  1967  report  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(gatt)  states  that  there  was  a  favourable  trend  in  foreign  trade  in 
1966,  which  resulted  in  a  28  per  cent  reduction  in  the  trade  deficit  of 
South  Africa.  There  was  also  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  its  trade,  the  highest  since  1955.  During  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  imports  had  substantially  increased  (74  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  1962  and  1965).  (15)  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Japan  continued  to 
be  South  Africa’s  major  trading  partners. 

The  gatt  report  states:  “Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and,  in  particular,  the  United  States,  increased  their  purchases  sub¬ 
stantially  [in  1966] :  the  first  two  by  approximately  10  and  30  per  cent 
and  the  United  States  by  about  40  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  South  Africa  and  takes  up  one-third  of 
the  country’s  total  exports,  increased  its  purchases  by  more  than  10 
per  cent.” 

In  resolution  2396  (XXIII)  of  2  December  1968,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  once  again  condemned  “the  actions  of  those  States,  particularly 
the  main  trading  partners  of  South  Africa,  and  the  activities  of  those 
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foreign  financial  and  other  interests,  all  of  which,  through  their  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  military  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  and  contrary  to  the  relevant  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  resolutions,  are  encouraging  that  Government  to  persist  in  its 
racial  policies”. 

However,  the  Security  Council  has  a  different  conception.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1963,  the  Security  Council  did  not  adopt  the  operative  para¬ 
graph  of  a  draft  resolution  that  called  on  all  States  to  boycott  all  South 
African  goods. 


How  heavy  is  foreign  investment  in  South  Africa? 

A  review  of  foreign  investment  in  South  Africa,  issued  by  the  Unit  on 
Apartheid  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations,  concludes  that 
foreign  investment  “clearly  plays  an  important  role  in  the  economy  of 
South  Africa”.  (16) 

The  report  states  that  foreign  investment  in  South  Africa  in  1966 
was  estimated  at  $US5,313  million,  10  per  cent  more  than  in  1965.  The 
principal  “creditor”  was  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  South  Africa 
was  a  former  colony.  The  United  Kingdom  held  almost  three-fifths  of 
all  foreign  investments  in  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  1966.  The  United 
States,  whose  holdings  amounted  to  13  per  cent,  was  second.  There  were 
smaller  investments  on  the  part  of  international  organizations,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  several  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  value  of  direct  private  investment  of  British  companies  in  South 
Africa,  excluding  oil,  insurance  and  hanking  enterprises,  amounted  to 
$US 1,097  million  at  the  end  of  1965,  or  9  per  cent  of  total  British  in¬ 
vestment  overseas.  At  the  end  of  1966,  direct  investments  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Africa  had  a  value  of  $US601  million,  or  1.1  per  cent 
of  its  total  foreign  investments. 

For  the  United  Kingdom,  earnings  on  South  African  investments 
rose  from  $US81  million  in  1960  to  $US167  million  in  1966. 

Earnings  of  the  United  States  rose  from  $US50  million  in  1960  to 
$USl21t  million  in  1966.  The  rates  of  return  on  the  investments  by  those 
two  countries  were  substantially  higher  than  those  received  on  invest¬ 
ments  made  elsewhere.  This  indicates  the  relatively  high  profitability 
of  investing  in  South  Africa.  (16) 

What  agencies  and  institutions  are  attempting  to  combat 

apartheid ? 


The  main  deliberative  organs  of  the  United  Nations — the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly — have  passed  judgement  on  apart¬ 
heid  and  taken  action  against  it. 
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A  number  of  other  United  Nations  agencies  and  bodies  review  the 
policies  and  effects  of  apartheid  and  consider  various  ways  of  combat¬ 
ing  them.  Many  issue  reports  on  specific  aspects  of  apartheid  or  on 
apartheid  in  general. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  exists  for  this 
purpose.  Other  bodies  which  consider  the  question  of  apartheid  include 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  its  sub-committees  and  the  specialized  agencies,  particularly  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  The  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  the  Secretariat’s  Unit  on  Apartheid  also  disseminate  information 
on  the  subject. 

Anti  -apartheid  movements,  such  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland,  France,  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  inform 
the  public  about  apartheid  and  attempt  to  persuade  their  Governments 
to  take  appropriate  action.  They  publish  bulletins,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
articles  in  the  Press,  and  organize  lectures  and  seminars. 

The  International  Defence  and  Aid  Fund,  a  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganization,  disseminates  information  and  provides  financial  assistance 
and  comfort  to  those  affected  by  apartheid.  A  World  Campaign  for  the 
Release  of  South  African  Political  Prisoners  exists  under  its  auspices 
and  provides  publicity  on  prison  conditions  in  South  Africa.  Another 
international  organization,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
publishes  many  studies,  bulletins  and  journals  on  apartheid. 

Other  non-governmental  organizations,  the  Africa  Bureau  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  American  Committee  on  Africa  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  labour  and  student  associations,  issue  reports  on  the 
situation  in  South  Africa. 


What  specific  action  has  the  United  Nations  taken 
in  regard  to  apartheid ? 

The  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  United  Nations  since  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1946.  Since  that  time,  the  General  Assembly  has  adopted 
nearly  forty  resolutions  on  the  matter. 

Until  1952,  discussion  was  limited  to  alleged  violations  of  the  rights 
of  persons  of  Indo-Pakistani  origin.  In  1952,  the  larger  question  of 
apartheid  was  also  placed  on  the  Assembly’s  agenda.  (The  two  topics 
were  combined  under  one  title  in  1962.) 

On  5  December  1952,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  three-man  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  racial  situation  in  South  Africa.  It  also  called  on 
Member  States  to  bring  their  policies  into  conformity  with  their  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Similar  appeals  were 
voiced  by  the  Assembly  from  1952  to  1959. 
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In  1960,  the  year  of  the  Sharpeville  incident,  the  Security  Council 
took  up  the  matter  for  the  first  time.  On  11  April,  it  stated  that  the 
situation  might  endanger  international  peace  and  security,  and  called 
upon  South  Africa  to  abandon  apartheid  and  racial  discrimination. 
After  visiting  the  country  in  1961,  at  the  Security  Council’s  request, 
the  Secretary-General  stated  that  no  mutually  acceptable  arrangement 
on  the  matter  had  been  found.  In  resolutions  adopted  in  1963/1964,  the 
Security  Council  called  on  all  States  to  implement  an  arms  embargo. 

After  deploring  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  comply  with  pre¬ 
vious  resolutions,  the  Assembly  at  its  seventeenth  session  in  1962,  asked 
Member  States  to  take  the  following  steps:  break  off  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  Africa;  close  their  ports  to  vessels  flying  the  South 
Africa  flag;  prohibit  their  ships  from  entering  South  African  ports; 
boycott  South  African  goods  and  refrain  from  exporting  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  arms  and  ammunition  to  South  Africa;  and  refuse  landing  and 
passage  facilities  to  South  African  aircraft.  (17) 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  requested 
Member  States  to  take  diplomatic,  economic  and  other  measures  against 
South  Africa  and  has  invited  the  Security  Council  to  institute  manda¬ 
tory  sanctions  against  the  country  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 
The  Security  Council,  however,  has  not  considered  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  since  1964. 

The  General  Assembly  has  passed  resolutions  establishing  the  Special 
Committee  on  Apartheid,  the  Unit  on  Apartheid  and  the  United  Nations 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa  and  organizing  international  seminars 
on  apartheid.  In  addition,  a  United  Nations  Education  and  Training 
Programme  has  been  launched  to  promote  the  education  and  training 
abroad  of  South  Africans  and  Namibians.  The  Assembly  has  also 
adopted  resolutions  designed  to  promote  an  international  information 
campaign  on  the  policies  and  effects  of  apartheid  with  the  co-operation 
of  specialized  agencies,  regional  organizations,  States  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations.  Its  purpose  is  to  “ensure  the  widest  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  evils  of  apartheid  and  the  effects  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  to  secure  its  elimination’’.  (4) 

The  Assembly  has  passed  numerous  resolutions  deploring  South 
Africa’s  continued  occupation  of  Namibia  (South  West  Africa).  After 
terminating  its  Mandate  over  Namibia,  it  established,  on  19  May  1967, 
an  eleven-member  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia  to  administer 
the  territory.  On  16  December  1968,  the  Assembly  called  upon  South 
Africa  to  withdraw  unconditionally  and  without  delay  from  the  terri¬ 
tory.  It  appealed  to  all  Member  States  to  take  effective  measures  to 
ensure  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  South  Africa  from  the  territory. 
Both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  have  censored 
South  Africa  for  its  trial  in  1967  of  thirty-seven  Namibians  under  the 
Terrorism  Act. 
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On  20  March  1969,  the  Security  Council  called  upon  South  Africa  to 
withdraw  immediately  from  Namibia.  In  resolution  26 U  (1969),  the 
Council  decided  that  “in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
resolution,  the  Security  Council  ivill  meet  immediately  to  determine 
necessary  steps  or  measures  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations”. 

On  3  November  1967,  the  General  Assembly  condemned  in  strongest 
terms  the  continued  support  of  South  Africa  for  the  “illegal  regime” 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  condemned  the  presence  of  South  African 
armed  forces  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  13  December  1967,  it  reiterated 
its  request  that  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment  (IBRD)  deny  financial,  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  and  on  14  December  1967,  it  recommended 
that  the  specialized  agencies  and  international  institutions  of  the  United 
Nations  should  also  refuse  to  grant  any  assistance  to  that  Government. 

On  2  December  1968,  in  resolution  2396  (XXIII),  the  Assembly  ex¬ 
pressed  its  grave  concern  over  the  “ruthless  persecution  of  opponents 
of  apartheid  .  .  .  and  its  treatment  of  freedom  fighters”,  and  condemned 
the  South  African  Government  for  its  “cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment  of  political  prisoners”.  Further,  it  requested  all  States  “to 
discourage  the  flow  of  immigrants,  particularly  skilled  and  technical 
personnel,  to  South  Africa”  and  “to  suspend  educational,  sporting  and 
other  exchanges”  with  the  South  African  Government  or  South  African 
organizations  which  practice  apartheid. 

On  19  December  1968,  in  resolution  2U39  (XXIII),  it  again  con¬ 
demned  the  actions  of  those  States  which  continue  to  maintain  diplo¬ 
matic,  commercial,  military  and  cultural  relations  with  South  Africa. 


How  has  South  Africa  responded  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  other  United  Nations  bodies? 

The  South  African  Government  has  categorically  rejected  the  many 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations  on  apartheid  and  ignored  the  large  body 
of  world  opinion  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  its  policies.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  stated  that  any  examination  of  apartheid  by  the  United  Nations 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  nation. 

In  protest  against  United  Nations  decisions  on  apartheid,  South 
Africa  has  withdrawn  from  the  ilo,  fao  and  UNESCO,  and  has  announced 
refusal  to  pay  the  pro  rata  cost  for  various  United  Nations  activities 
concerning  apartheid.  It  has  also  refused  to  permit  the  United  Nations 
Council  for  Namibia  to  visit  the  territory. 
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What  stand  have  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  taken 
on  the  question  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa? 

According  tq  the  Special  Rapporteur,  “There  is  now  virtual  unanimity 
among  Member  States  that  the  policies  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
are  a  matter  of  international  concern,  that  these  policies  threaten  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  that  they  should  be  condemned,  and  a  positive 
alternative  promoted.  There  is  also  general  agreement  that  concrete 
international  measures  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  the  policies  of 
apartheid  and  assist  its  victims  are  essential:  certain  measures  have 
received  virtually  unanimous  support  while  others  have  been  favoured 
by  large  majorities.”  (3) 

The  Special  Rapporteur  further  states,  “On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Nations  has  reached  an  impasse  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
A  large  majority  of  Member  States  have  felt  strongly  that  the  only 
means  to  a  peaceful  solution  is  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  South  African  Government  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter.  Such  sanctions  require  action  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
full  co-operation  of  all  States,  particularly  the  main  trading  partners  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  These  trading  partners,  including  three 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  [ United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  France ]  have  contended  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is 
not  at  present  a  threat  to  the  peace  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter, 
that  economic  sanctions  are  complicated  and  costly,  and  that  they  may 
not  achieve  the  desired  purposes.  As  a  result,  there  has  not  been  the 
necessary  consensus  for  action  by  the  Security  Council.”  (3) 

What  steps  does  the  United  Nations  intend  to  take  in  1969 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  apartheid ? 

At  its  1968  session,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  promote 
an  international  campaign  against  apartheid  and  requested  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  to  establish  a  United  Nations  Information  Centre  in  South 
Africa  to  disseminate  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  a  register  of  persons  who 
have  been  executed,  imprisoned,  placed  under  house  arrest,  banned  or 
deported  for  opposition  to  apartheid.  It  has  also  requested  him  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  register  of  acts  of  brutality  committed  by  the  Government  and 
its  officials  against  opponents  of  apartheid  who  are  in  prison. 

The  Assembly  again  appealed  to  all  specialized  agencies  and  inter¬ 
national  institutions,  particularly  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
withhold,  “financial,  economic,  technical  and  other  assistance”,  from 
South  Africa  until  it  renounces  apartheid.  It  invited  generous  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa  which 
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helps  provide  relief,  legal  assistance  and  education  to  persons  “perse¬ 
cuted  under  repressive  and  discriminatory  legislation  in  South  Africa”. 
The  United  Nations  Trust  Fund  provides  relief  to  South  African 
refugees. 


Is  there  any  indication  that  South  Africa  intends 
to  change  its  policy  of  apartheid ? 

On  1  April  1968,  Prime  Minister  Vorster  said:  “South  Africa  does  not 
want  to  go  under  and  neither  does  it  want  to  be  changed.  We  want  to 
stay  as  we  are.  .  .  .  The  demands  being  made  upon  us  ...  we  cannot 
and  shall  not  meet,  because  it  will  mean  the  end  of  our  existence  in  this 
part  of  the  world.”  (6) 

The  South  African  Government  has  enacted  many  new  legislative 
acts  which  strengthen  apartheid.  These  include:  the  Prohibition  of 
Political  Interference  Act,  which  prohibits  multiracial  parties ;  the 
Separate  Representation  of  Voters  Amendment  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  abolition  of  the  representation  of  Coloured  voters  in  Parliament; 
and  the  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act  as  amended,  which 
prohibits  South  African  citizens  or  persons  domiciled  in  South  Africa 
from  marrying  persons  of  different  races  abroad.  It  is  reported  that 
plans  are  under  way  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  compel  universities 
and  official  student  bodies  to  recognize  racially  exclusive  student 
associations. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  stated  that  “the  South 
African  Government  has  not  only  continued  to  enforce  its  policies  with 
more  determination  in  South  Africa  but  has  also  been  attempting  to 
consolidate  and  extend  the  influence  of  its  racial  philosophy  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories,  notably  Namibia  and  Southern  Rhodesia”.  (11) 


Are  there  any  indications  that  the  policies  of  apartheid 
are  proving  “unworkable”? 

Although  South  Africa  took  further  steps  in  1968  to  implement 
apartheid,  the  Special  Rapporteur  notes  that  the  Government  was 
compelled  “to  concede  its  unworkability  in  an  ever  growing  number  of 
respects”.  The  Rand  Daily  Mail  states,  “.  .  .  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
(the  Government)  has  replaced  the  idea  of  physical  moves  in  the 
direction  of  racial  separation  with  a  string  of  concepts  and  rationaliza¬ 
tions.  It  has,  in  effect,  thrown  overboard  actual  apartheid  for  what 
could  accurately  be  termed  mental  apartheid." 

According  to  the  Special  Rapporteur,  the  Government’s  policy  of 
repatriating  Africans  from  urban  areas  to  their  “homelands”  has  proved 
little  more  than  a  fiction,  as  many  of  those  repatriated  immediately 
apply  for  work  permits  and  return  to  European  areas  as  contract 
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labourers.  The  Rand  Daily  Mail  states:  “Areas  that  in  former  days 
would  have  ranked  as  African  township  adjuncts  of  urban  areas,  now 
are  proclaimed  African  areas  and  given  homeland  status.  And  all 
Africans  who  move  there  are  regarded  for  statistical  purposes — and 
propaganda  purposes — as  having  been  repatriated.” 

The  Special  Rapporteur  further  states  that  the  South  African 
Government  “has  ceased  to  emphasize  the  geographic  consolidation  of 
the  Bantustans  and  now  accepts  that  a  ‘homeland’  may  consist  of  a 
number  of  physically  separate  areas.  .  .  How  these  areas — surrounded 
and  separated  from  each  other  for  the  most  part  by  ‘White’  South 
Africa — would  ever  achieve  full  internal  autonomy,  let  alone  eventual 
independence,  is  not  explained”.  (4) 


What  future  course  does  the  United  Nations  envisage 
for  South  African  society? 

According  to  the  Special  Rapporteur,  “The  United  Nations  organs 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  seek  a  solution  ivhich  ensures  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  with  respect 
to  all  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  irrespective  of  race,  colour  or  creed 
and  have  declared  that  ‘all  the  people  of  South  Africa  should  be  brought 
into  consultation  and  should  be  enabled  to  decide  the  future  of  their 
country  at  the  national  level’.  They  have  refrained  from  laying  down 
a  blue-print  for  the  new  course  in  South  Africa  they  have  sought, 
recognizing  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
to  decide  in  free  consultation  by  democratic  means.”  (3) 

The  Group  of  Experts  appointed  by  the  Security  Council  to  study 
the  matter  stated  in  1964:  “We  believe  that  if  a  new  course  is  set  now 
it  is  still  possible  to  envisage  all  South  Africans  enjoying  political 
justice  and  freedom  under  a  constitution  guaranteeing  human  rights 
and  providing  for  a  democratic  system  of  government.  Removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  employment  and  residence  and  movement  will  open  up 
possibilities  for  far  greater  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  .  .  . 
Reduction  of  expenditure  on  military  and  repressive  measures  will  free 
large  sums  for  development  and  welfare.  And  if  equal  opportunities  for 
education  are  granted  a  great  new  reservoir  of  human  capacity  and 
skill  will  be  created  to  contribute  to  fruitful  and  peaceful  progress.”  (3) 
The  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  stated  in  its  1965  report:  “If 
the  South  African  Government  and  the  White  minority  in  South  Africa 
are  willing,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  reconsider  their  course  .  .  . 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  non-White  people  of  South  Africa  will  welcome 
discussions  on  the  modalities  of  change  and  the  international  community 
will  be  ready  to  provide  all  appropriate  assistance  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
transformation  and  ensure  the  security  and  legitimate  interests  of  all 
the  people  of  South  Africa  .  .  .  World  opinion  could  appreciate  that  the 
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elimination  of  the  legacy  of  racial  discrimination  might  pose  some 
difficulties  and  the  White  minority  might  legitimately  seek  some 
assurances  in  the  process  of  a  peaceful  change  to  a  non-racial  society. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  Government  that  it  would  not  even  consult  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  its  efforts  to  impose  by  force  an  utterly 
unjust  settlement,  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  world.”  (3) 
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